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TOLSTOY'S ART 

Someone has said recently, in effect, "Let the Russians alone 
for detail. That is their peculiar province wherein writers of no 
other nation can hope to emulate them." The critic was speak- 
ing, I imagine, of the genius Russian writers possess (Tolstoy at 
their head) of depicting character through external signs and cir- 
cumstance. Their book-people look so and so and do this and 
that in a way so inevitably their own that their individuality 
becomes definite and complete. "Fix your attention on a cab 
horse," says, in substance, Flaubert to Maupassant, "until he 
become absolutely differentiated from fifty other cab horses in 
the line." Whether or no Tolstoy wrought from this theory, 
at any rate he practised it so amazingly that neither cab horses 
nor men escaped him. And this, of course, is a phase of his 
art — not the highest phase, but one with which we are always 
confronted when we read him. 

Examples crowd upon one. I think of the pitiful Karenin 
cracking his knuckles ; of the little lady with the short upper 
lip and questioning eyes. The shortness of her lip revealed her 
teeth. She died with her lip drawn up, her eyes pleading ques- 
tioningly. 

Or take this of a man about to freeze to death: "But as he 
did this, he perceived a movement in the sledge, and Nikita's 
head rose out of the snow that was about it. With obvious 
great difficulty, the peasant rose and sat up; and in a strange 
fashion, as though he were driving away flies, waved his hand 
before his face, saying something which Vasili Andreich inter- 
preted as a call to himself." 

That passage has to me the firm descriptive touch of Dante. 
Or take a paragraph written many years earlier, a precursor in 
the matter of flies : — 

"On the 12th of August, 18 — , the third day after my birth- 
day, when I had attained the age of ten and had received such 
wonderful presents, Karl Ivanitch woke me at seven o'clock in 
the morning by striking at a fly directly over my head, with a 
flapper made of sugar paper and fastened to a stick. He did it 
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so awkwardly that he entangled the image of my angel, which 
hung upon the oaken headboard of my bed ; and the dead fly 
fell straight upon my face. I thrust my nose out from under 
the coverlet, stopped the image which was still rocking, with 
my hand flung the dead fly on the floor, and regarded Karl Ivan- 
itch with angry though sleepy eyes. But attired in his motley 
wadded dressing gown, girded with a belt of the same material, 
a red knitted skull cap with a tassel and soft goat-skin shoes, he 
pursued his course along the walls, taking aim and flapping 
away." 

My final excerpt on this point will be from the third chapter 
of his last great novel: — 

"Prince Dimitri Ivanovitch Nekludoff was still lying on his 
high bedstead, in a fine, clean, well-ironed linen nightshirt, 
smoking a cigarette, and considering what he had to do to-day 
and what had happened yesterday. 

"Recalling the evening he had spent with the Korchagins, a 
wealthy and aristocratic family whose daughter everyone ex- 
pected he would marry, he sighed, and throwing away the end 
of the cigarette, was going to take another out of the silver case ; 
but, changing his mind, he resolutely raised his solid frame, and 
putting down his smooth white legs, stepped into his slippers, 
threw his silk dressing gown over his broad shoulders and passed 
into his dressing room, walking briskly and quickly. He there 
carefully cleaned his teeth, many of which were stopped, with 
tooth powder, and rinsed his mouth with scented elixir. After 
that he washed his hands with perfumed soap, cleaned his long 
nails with particular care, then from a tap fixed to his marble 
washstand, he let a spray of cold water run over his face and 
stout neck. Having refreshed his full, white, muscular body 
and dried it with a rough bath sheet, he put on his fine under- 
garments and his boots and sat down before the glass to brush 
his black beard and his curly hair, which had begun to get thin 
above the forehead. Everything he used, everything belonging 
to his toilet, his linen, his clothes, boots, necktie, pin, studs — 
everything was of the best quality, very quiet, simple, durable 
and costly." 

In this richness of effective detail Tolstoy makes Balzac seem 
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thin, and Dickens take refuge in the grotesque. When it per- 
meates a whole book, as it does War and Peace, the call upon 
the memory and the imagination takes on something of the 
superhuman. Les Miserables covers a large field, yet the living 
characters who act in that field do not compare in number with 
those who live and act in War and Peace. Tolstoy is a Russian, 
and through some inexplicable gift Russians are able to charac- 
terize beyond the ken of another nation. Not that Tolstoy does 
not overdo it ; he overdoes everything. Yet when Western Eu- 
rope was about considering herself as having reached the top rung 
of selection in detail, the Russians came along and made revela- 
tions which leave the whole subject still open. 

But this is by no means the highest aspiration of art. A 
rather higher phase is suggested by one of Tolstoy's own 
remarks : — 

"If one does not love his personages, even the least of them, 
then he must insult them in a way to make the heavens fall, or 
he must mock them until he splits his sides." 

An Olympian calm, like that of Goethe, Tolstoy despised; 
the attitude of Turgenev he criticised as melancholy and dys- 
peptic. Perhaps the point that Tolstoy presses I can indicate 
more clearly by starting in with his effect and that of Turgenev 
on Mr. Howells. 

"In those years at Cambridge," Mr. Howells says, "my 
most notable literary experience without doubt was the knowl- 
edge of Turgenev's novels, which began to be recognized in all 
their greatness about the middle seventies. I think they made 
their way with such of our public as were able to appreciate 
them before they were accepted in England ; but that does not 
matter. It is enough for the present purpose that Smoke, and 
Liza, and On the Eve, and Dimitri Roudine, and Spring 
Floods, passed one after another through my hands and that I 
formed for their author one of the profoundest literary passions 
of my life. I now think that there is a finer and truer method 
than his, but in its way Turgenev's method is as far as art can 
go. That is to say, his fiction is to the last degree dramatic. 
The persons are sparely described and briefly accounted for, and 
then they are left to transact their affair, whatever it is, with 
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the least possible comment or explanation from the author. The 
effects flow naturally from the characters, and when they have 
done and said a thing you conjecture why as unerringly as you 
would if they were people whom you know outside of a bo6k. I 
have already conceived the possibility of this from Bjornson, 
who practises the same method, but I was still too sunken in 
the gross darkness of English fiction to rise to a full conscious- 
ness of its excellence. When I remembered the deliberate and 
impertinent moralizing of Thackeray, the clumsy exegesis 
of George Eliot, the knowing winks and nods of Charles 
Reade, the stage carpentering and lime-lighting of Dickens, 
even the fine and important analysis of Hawthorne, it was 
with a joyful astonishment that I realized the great art of 
Turgenev." 

And so Mr. Howells goes on for several pages of discriminat- 
ing analysis of the Russian's art. Some years later, he came 
across Tolstoy — and makes this comment : — 

"I thought the last word in literary art had been said to me 
by the novels of Turgenev, but it seemed like the first, merely, 
when I began to acquaint myself with the simpler method of 
Tolstoy. I came to it by accident and without any manner of 
preoccupation in the Cossacks, one of his early books, which 
had been on my shelves unread for five or six years. I did not 
know even Tolstoy's name when I opened it, and it was with a 
kind of amaze that I read it, and felt word by word and line by 
line the truth of the new art in it. 

"I do not know how it is that the great Russians have the 
secret of simplicity. Some say it is because they have not a 
long literary past and are not conventionalized by the usage of 
many generations of other writers ; but this will hardly account 
for the brotherly directness of their dealing with human nature; 
the absence of experience elsewhere characterizes the artist with 
crudeness, and simplicity is the last effect of knowledge. Tol- 
stoy is, of course, the first of them in this supreme grace. He 
has not only Turgenev 's transparency of style, unclouded by any 
mist of the personality which we mistakenly value in style and 
which ought no more to be there than the artist's personality 
should be in a portrait ; but he has a method which not only 
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seems without artifice, but is so. I can get at the manner of 
most writers, and tell what it is, but I should be baffled to tell 
what Tolstoy's manner is; perhaps he has no manner. This 
appeafs to me true of his novels which, with their vast variety 
of character and incident, are alike in their single endeavor to 
get the persons living before you, both in their action and in 
the peculiarly dramatic interpretation of their emotion and cog- 
itation. There are plenty of novelists to tell you that their 
characters felt and thought so and so, but you have to take it on 
trust. Tolstoy alone makes you know how and why it was so 
with them and not otherwise. If there is anything in him 
which can be copied or burlesqued, it is this ability of his to 
show men inwardly as well as outwardly; it is the only trait of 
his which I can put my hand on." 

Mr. Howells proceeds to particularize still further, but I shall 
leave him here. 

I do not know of an attempted analysis of Tolstoy's style. I 
imagine, indeed, that an analysis could not be easily made; it 
would be rigorously elusive. Tolstoy had no method ; he told 
how and what he saw and felt, and he himself was such a stu- 
pendous personality and was withal so profoundly sincere that 
these records of his became forthwith literature. He does not 
wait on climax. In Anna Karenina, for instance, there is a rec- 
onciliation ; Karenin forgives and Vronsky is to shoot himself. 
But no; Vronsky does not shoot himself, and the story searches 
another ending. No other than Tolstoy would have let a denoue- 
ment like that slip through his hands. But Tolstoy's imaginative 
experience is vast. He goes into his books as if patient Nature 
herself were brooding over them. 

Tolstoy loved and hated with a boundless humanity; there was 
no middle ground. He loved and hated his characters. Of 
course they live; they step right out of his books and walk up 
and down the streets of Moscow and along the country by-ways 
like all men lovable and hateful. One day Turgenev and Prince 
Kropatkin, the Nihilist, were riding down the Champs Elysees 
together, and the prince was saying, "But, Turgenev, you did 
not love Bazarof," and Turgenev was protesting that he did, 
protesting to the Nihilist in vain. No one would ever have had 
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to ask Tolstoy that question — no more than one would dream 
of asking whether or no Shakespeare hated Iago. 

And that is the point Tolstoy is constantly touching upon in 
his works on art. Insinuation, in the long run, he implies, will 
not work. The artist must take sides for good or for ill. He 
is human and therefore as a human being he is bound to reveal 
his bias. If he stands aloof, his work is not artistically sharp; 
if he plunges, as he should, then we know what manner of man 
he is. And because so many bad men of artistic nature refuse 
the plunge and insinuate the good, Tolstoy has a mighty quarrel 
toward with the bulk of modern artists. He himself, as we know, 
was an heroically good man ; he was furthermore a wonderful 
imaginative revealer; such a revealer being, in his language, an 
artist, his works therefore are superlatively fine art. 

I hope Tolstoy's words that one must either love or hate his 
characters have not left us confused. Of course, artistically, an 
author loves all his characters ; that is, he spares no pains to 
make them real, to be absolutely fair to them, to reveal them, as 
it were, without prejudice. Prince Kropatkin thought that 
Turgenev was prejudiced against Bazarof, and Turgenev was 
contending that his presentation was perfectly dramatic — he had 
lost himself in the character. 

Tolstoy would hardly have quarrelled with Turgenev on this 
ground. He would have gone back to his original premise. 
Of Turgenev he did not wholly approve ; he disagreed with his 
attitude toward life, his indifference, he would have called it, 
his lack of personal accounting either to himself or to his neigh- 
bors. Such a man looks at the world asquint. There is a per- 
version in his view of things; the light does not get a straight 
path to a squinting eye. More definitely, he did not always 
know which way Turgenev' s books tended — and one ought to 
know. In his own presentation of the beautiful Anna Karenina, 
for instance, or of the dashing lover Vronsky, or of the impotent 
husband, we have no doubt where their creator stands in relation 
to right and wrong. I am saying this in face of the fact that 
Tolstoy rejected this novel, for I think it is perfectly evident 
on which side of life the book is cast. 

So much, then, for Tolstoy's dictum that you must throw 
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yourself at your characters with love or with hatred ; you must 
take the risk, for art is a self-revelation. If you are an evil 
man, your art will be perverted; if you screen yourself, your 
art will be feeble. I have been interpreting Tolstoy's theory a 
bit in the logic of his own tracts, What Shall We Dot and What 
is Art? — a reading of these books being, I take it, a memorable 
adventure in the life of anyone interested in the vital world of 
the imagination. 

What I shall say further will be by way, in some part, of 
stricture. I find that I am comfortable when I have rid myself 
of gall as well as of honey. 

To begin with — there are times when Tolstoy misses his art 
grossly, and this is often after he has accomplished some of his 
most wonderful effects. Nearly all readers will recall the dreary 
pages in War and Peace and in Anna Karenina which Tolstoy 
devotes to certain pet theories of his — theories on war, theories 
on agriculture. Now, philosophy may be the man's part, but 
it is never the artist's part. Both of these books are built 
about large ideas — all of his books are — but these ideas should 
throughout be directed to the imagination and not to the reason. 
Tolstoy's nature was impetuous, heedless, headlong; he was never 
quite sure of getting himself under control; he was forever 
breaking the apron strings of that exacting lady, Mistress Art. 
Howells speaks of the transparency of his style; in many of 
these passages of philosophy, his style becomes fairly turgid. 
Of course, we must take the master as we find him; we have to 
bear in mind the range of his emotional nature. But I do not 
think we are of necessity obliged to call these outbursts of his 
good art. 

Tolstoy had a far vision, but his mind was sprawling; he was 
a prophet, not a philosopher. His reasoned works contain a 
body of inspiring doctrine, but they are all of them very prolix 
and are destined, I fear, to lie unread. People may still keep 
alive My Confession and What Shall We Dof for their narrative 
interest, but My Religion and The Kingdom of God is Within 
You are so full of repetitions and a thrumming away on the same 
strings that I can see little life in them. I like to read Tolstoy's 
creeds; they seem to stand for such a tumult and depth of ex- 
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perience. But when he begins to elaborate over and over again 
his cherished doctrines, I cast my sympathy on the side of his 
wife. I am thankful that What is Arlf is not so very long ; yet 
even this could have been pronounced in half the time. Tol- 
stoy's prolixity goes through nearly all his larger works, and is, 
of course, if a shortcoming at all, a shortcoming artistically. 
Art demands form and restraint; in much of Tolstoy's writing 
there is neither the one quality nor the other. Turgenev is im- 
mensely his superior here. 

Some of Tolstoy's pronouncements are scandalous. They are 
the result, as Roland puts it, of his enthusiasm, which left him 
no time to reflect, of his passion which often blinded him to the 
weakness of his reasons, and — let us say it — they are the result 
also of his incomplete artistic culture. The whole of his crit- 
ical portion is warfare. He brings to his work of destruction 
the joy of a child breaking his toys. "When was he able to 
study painting, this country gentleman who had passed three 
fourths of his life in his Muscovite village, and who had not 
visited Europe since i860? He speaks of paintings from 
hearsay, citing pell-mell among the decadents such painters 
as Puvis de Chavannes, Manet, Monet, Bocklin, Stuck, and 
Klinger; confidently admiring Jules Breton and Lhermitte on 
account of their excellent sentiments; despising Michael 
Angelo, and among the masters of the soul never once 
mentioning Rembrandt." Tolstoy, indeed, inveighed against 
all conscious art, whether the one denounced happened to 
be Ibsen or Beethoven or Shakespeare. These men and their 
like were perhaps not tempered with the austere spirit of 
brotherly love. 

His chapters on Wagner in What is Art? are so full of humor 
that it is almost a pity they are not true. His attitude toward 
music, moreover, deserves special mention. From all accounts, 
he was extremely fond of it, especially of the classic masters. 
He would often sit down to the piano before beginning his work, 
probably because he found inspiration in so doing. His brother- 
in-law speaks of his accompanying his youngest sister whom he 
loved. "I have noticed," this relative reports, "that the sensa- 
tions which the music evoked in him were accompanied by a 
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slight pallor and an imperceptible grimace, which seemed ex- 
pressive of fear." 

Did Tolstoy really fear music? Evidently. He spoke of it 
once as a profligate amusement, an incentive to depravity, and 
on one occasion while he was playing Chopin, at the end of the 
fourth ballade, his eyes filled with tears. "Ah, the animal!" 
he cried, and suddenly he rose and went out. 

The Kreutzer Sonata is steeped in this fear. It seems to be 
in part the expression of a rabid hatred of a piece which means 
little or nothing to the ordinary man. I think his labored sequel 
to this story is told in vain. There is no sequel nor explanation 
of it except that it is the ferocious utterance of a man who pays 
Beethoven the compliment of refusing to have his spirit en- 
thralled. If this be true, I think we are catching another 
glimpse of a violently passionate nature, not to be judged by 
the standard of the throng. 

The love of the theatre came to Tolstoy somewhat late in life, 
and in most of his dramatic essays he was rather awkward. 
Probably the mechanics of it, the seeming necessity of exagger- 
ating character, the restraint of condensation and the artificial- 
ity of plotting bothered him. Tolstoy never mastered the short 
story. His art demanded simplicity, often amplitude and always 
unqualified sincerity. In one play, however, The Power of 
Darkness, he was true both to himself and to the requirements 
of the stage. It is a terrible drama of sin and expiation, pro- 
ceeding from the one to the other with a mastery which can be 
observed but not analyzed. 

Tolstoy was at his best, I think, in characterizing the class 
to which he was born — that of the landed proprietor. His first 
books more often than not dealt with this class, either on their 
estates or in the army or in official life in Moscow. The great 
novels of his maturity cover this class. The moment Tolstoy 
introduces a person of this sort to you, you are certain to be 
spellbound. 

Late in life he studied the criminal, and here I think he is 
weakest. Resurrection, with all its fine purpose, its pity, and 
epic breadth, still savors of the note-book. As I read this story 
I constantly felt that Tolstoy had become a great author driv- 
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ing us to listen to his thesis ; he was no longer a breath of na- 
ture, nor the spokesman of a race or of a century. The hero of 
Resurrection is, to be sure, a landed proprietor; finer pages are 
scarcely imaginable than the account of his early life or until he 
as a juror was to decide upon the case of the girl whom he had 
wronged. Thereafter the book loses its sharpness in character- 
ization; it becomes a poem of compassion but no longer a mirror 
of life. 

The peasant world Tolstoy got to know almost as well as he 
knew that of the landed proprietor, and for this there are suf- 
ficient reasons. The peasants are always on the outskirts of 
an estate; the village is a short way off; the service about the 
house is made up of peasantry. Tolstoy as a boy knew many of 
them intimately; they fascinated him. Later in life he came to 
admire them beyond any other class; he liked their simple- 
heartedness, their loyalties, their deep religious instincts; and 
he liked them for their patient endurance of sorrow. 

When at the age of fifty he was ready to abandon his career 
as artist, he still kept on writing peasant stories — parables, 
many of them, variants on the theme of renunciation and par- 
don. These are charming little apologues, as fine a collection 
probably as has ever been penned. They are doubtless doing 
their work. ,Yet Tolstoy is not at his greatest in parables. 
The style of Joseph and his brethren, fine as it is, is hardly an 
adequate instrument for the gamut of Tolstoy. Besides, the 
Death of Ivan llyitch and Master and Man are greatly superior 
to any of his parables, and the truth in them is to me far more 
compelling. We do not care especially for didactic stories; 
there is no reason why we should. When the owl of Minerva is 
on the wing, the other birds crouch and cower. 

Ivan llyitch, full of an infinite pity for himself weeps over his 
loneliness and the egoism of men, he suffers horribly, until the 
day on which he perceives that his past life has been a lie and 
that he can repair that lie. Immediately all becomes clear — an 
hour before his death. He no longer thinks of himself ; he 
thinks of his family; he pities them ; he must die and rid them 
of himself. 

" 'Where are you, Pain?' he says. 'Here.' 'Well, you have 
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only to persist, — and Death, where is Death ?' He did not find 
it. In place of Death he saw a ray of light. 'It is over,' said 
some one. He heard these words and repeated them to himself. 
'Death no longer exists,' he told himself." 

In Master and Man, the master is lying on the body of his 
servant to warm it and bring it to life. It is his one generous 
act, and his last act. 

"He wakes! but wakes in quite another state than when he 
fell asleep. He wants to rise, and cannot; to move his arm, 
and cannot — his leg, and cannot do even so much. He is sur- 
prised but not at all disturbed by this. He divines that this is 
death, and is not at all disturbed even by that, and he remembers 
that Nikita is lying under him and that he has got warm and is 
alive. And it seems to him that his life is not in himself, but 
in Nikita. He makes an effort to listen, and hears the breath- 
ing, even the slight snoring of his servant. 'He is alive and 
therefore I also am alive,' he says to himself triumphantly. 
And something quite new, such as he had never known in all 
his life, is stealing down upon him." 

Parables do not contain scenes like these; these spring from 
a more subtle and loftier art. Or shall I say they are the work 
of a great preacher and great artist finally blended. Perhaps 
that is best, and I think when we say that, we are paying Tol- 
stoy the tribute which in the heart of him he would most have 
craved. 

The purely aesthetic attitude toward life implies acceptance, — 
a welcome of things as they are ; the sesthetic thrill is forever 
disinterested. But the man who is detached cannot act; his 
very detachment inhibits action. Tolstoy spurns such a man. 
He does not welcome things as they are; he demands a change. 
Life to him is not a spectacle; it is a very serious matter. And 
the most serious things in it are, first, to render an account of 
oneself, and then to save the world. And so Tolstoy passed 
from artist to preacher, and yet in passing he never quite re- 
nounced his first love. A great artist cannot. But after he had 
finished Anna Karenina, he never again allowed art to absorb 
his life. He used it rather as a recreation — a vehicle to put 
into imaginative form his great truth of brotherly love. Though 
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he never wrote a second book so masterly as War and Peace, 
yet I think he may be said to have renewed his art, for he 
found new matter and a new method. Possibly the world just 
now is more interested in the man than in the artist ; possibly 
it always will be. Yet Tolstoy, great as he was as a man, is in- 
delibly stamped, every phase of him, in his imaginative writ- 
ings. This is a legacy as precious as it is astonishing. 

Edward A. Thurber. 
University of Oregon. 



